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The Black-board as a Missionary Agency. 
BY REV. T. BROWN. 7 


What others say about it. 
(Concluded from p. 364.) 


66 fq LL the senses seem to merge themselves in sight.” As each 

of the four fingers is exactly opposite the thumb, so each 
of the other four senses seems to connect itself with sight. We say 
of food that we have been describing, “Taste and see;” we say of 
the fragrance of a flower of which we have been speaking, “ Smell 
and see,” and so on. 

Eye-teaching is scriptural. The Bible is full of object lessons 
taught by God Himself, by Christ and by inspired writers, with 
trees, stars, shields, girdles, fruits, birds, pictures, ete., as their texts 
and illustrations. 

Eye-teaching is adapted to the circumstances of the Chinese ; 
we need only refer to the increased amount of Black-board work in 
day-schools at home, or to the papers which are so popular in China. 

We must discern the “signs of the times” in mission work 
and keep up with them. The business man sces the idea. “ Bitters” 
on stones, “ Buchu”’ on trees, and “ Magic Oil” on everything, not- 
withstanding their quackery, teach us that this people need to be 
reached through the medium of the eye. 

The Black-board excels all other forms. of eye-teaching in con- 
venience, availability and cheapness. 

Description and stories require more time to reach the heart 
hrough the ear than the Black-board to reach it through the eye. 
Objects may be shown but once, while the Black- board gives 
for fresh.and. varied illustrations, 
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In the first place it saves time. Certain hymns, of which there 
_ may be but few copies, can be slowly taught by repetition; write the 
words on the Black-board and they are known at once. 

A contrast is to be expressed between good and evil, or 
between joy and sorrow. Half an hour would do it in spoken words; 
put them in opposite colours or positions on the Black-board and the 
contrast is at once apparent. 

A wrong idea is to be overthrown ; how much a long argument 
may be condensed by writing the wrong idea upon the Black-board, 
and then destroying it with the eraser to make room for writing the 
truth, or by cancelling it with the truth written over it. 


Another benefit will be to give variety, vividness and clearness. 
A new motto, a new outline, a new picture greets us every Sunday ; 
or it may be a few bold characters that stand forth in stereoscopic 
clearness to the mind. © 3 

Another benefit will be to concentrate attention and thought. 
Bishop Vincent once illustrated the power of the chalk and Black- 
board to win attention, by taking a crayon in his hand and raising 
it towards the Black-board. The whole audience eagerly followed 
his hand, but he dropped it to his side, saying, “I am not going to 
write anything; I only wanted to show how quickly I could concen- 
trate your attention by raising the chalk.” 

lt may be argued that some things are too sacred for chalk, 
and rightly so; an outline of Christ, in the form of man, is one of 
these. Let us put away our chalk as we approach such “holy 
ground.” Nor are such exercises to be commended as are chiefly 
remarkable for the skill of the artist, and which lead the people to 
say, “ How fine!” instead of “ How true!” The simplest outlines 
are the best. 

Jesus was willing to trust the materialistic tendencies of His 
sermon written on the ground—that voiceless sermon which sent the 
_ Jews away in self-condemning silence. 

When Jesus wrote this sermon on the ground “He stooped 
down.” A little spiritual stooping would help the Black-board 
exercises. . Pride may come in, and with it unwillingness to do the 
plain, simple, materialistic thing on the Black-board, and may hinder 
many @ missionary from making the Black-board a power for the 
truth of God in His Church. 

Our Black-board sketches need heart, and not very much art, 
‘and then the plainest artist would find that a little chalk and a - 
blackened-board would help him wonderfully to honor Jesus. __ 

In behalf of the modest, the unartistic and unskillful mission- 
ary, I earnestly plead for simplicity in Black-board sketches. 
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Dr. Pilcher, of Peking, writes :—‘‘I think there is nothing 
like Black-board exercises in the Sunday-school ; it tends to rouse 
up those who have become a little drowsy over the routine of the 
class work, and it gives an opportunity unexcelled for enforcing 
_ some of the leading lessons of the topic for the day. “The popularity 

of illustrated papers at home emphasizes the principle involved. 
The eye and the ear assist each other, and the heart gets impressions 
for good, such as otherwise would be impossible.”’ 

Put the “bread of heaven” into object lessons and visible 
illustrations, and hearts who find it hard to realize the truth they 
hear, will eagerly receive it and understand it. Talk about God’s 
promises in general terms, and it may be forgotten. Make the 
picture of a key on the Black-board and write on it “ Promise ” and 
then tell the story of the “key of promise” and Doubting Castle, 
and you will make the oldest and youngest hearers feel the precious- 
ness and power of God’s promises. Picture a bunch of keys of 
different sizes and write a promise on each one. And then you 
can tell those to whom you speak that God’s promises fit every ex- 
perience of life and will unlock every difficulty, and every heart 
will grasp and keep the thought. 


TABLE or Sympors FOR Biack-Boarp ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Heaven  « segment of a circle, blue. 
Universe... A globe of deep blue. 
God the Father ... ... A hand issuing from heaven. 
God the Son ... A rock, a lamb, a vine, lamp or candle. 
God the Holy Ghost... The dove. 
Atonement ... ews bec Cross. 
The Apostles oes me ... Twelve sheep or lambs. 
Hope. ... .... An anchor. 


Victory... one Palm branch. 
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The Enlightenment of our Native Christian Women. 
How can it be accomplished ? 


BY MISS ELIZABETH M. FISHER. 


23" must be very sure that God can and will accomplish this 
work; that the Gospel which we bring unto them, the Christ 


- whom we preach, is able and will lift up these women and place them 


in a realm of thought and life not known before; that the Sun 
of Righteousness has power to dispel the darkness and gloom which 
surrounds them; sufficient power, whether it be darkness of soul, 
of the moral nature, or of the mind—the intellectual force which 
so largely controls every act of life. 

We must start without a doubt concerning this fact. Have we 
any misgivings, we have only to take a retrospective view. 
It was not until the time of Christ that woman was recognized 
as an individual. . It was Christ’s work and mission to women 
“to recognize women and children as separate and independent 


entities.” 
This recognition was to woman the beginning of a new era—the 


era of woman. 

Woman recognized is but the first step in her sure ascent. 

Christ recognized woman as an individual soul, an individual 
with a mission, a work to do, which she alone could do, not taking 
uway her old work—that she must still do—but adding other work, 
other blessings, which sanctified all these family relations; gave her 
new impulse in this doing and suffering ; made these little every-day 
duties seem holy and sacred, because “ Done as unto the Lord.” 

It was this recognition which gave her courage to look into 
the face of Christ. Getting courage to look into the face of Christ, 
the light from that face falls on woman’s face, enters into her soul, 
into her mind; she awakes from the lethargy of long darkness, 
her life is transformed ; she, too, ‘is changed into the same image 
from glory to glory.’ Glory gives us strong impressions of light, 
great light. 

Can we rest in this—settle this point? Christ is sufficient to 
scatter, to dispel darkness, no difference how great, nor how many 
difficulties present themselves. Have we faith in the ultimate 
success of this work of uplifting China, China’s women, bringing its’ 
millions into the sunshine of God’s love, the all pervasive influence 
of the World’s Sun of Righteousness ? | 


a 
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Thedarkness is to be dispelled by looking at Christ. Then our 
question resolves itself into this, How can our women get a clear 
vision of Christ, a sufficient knowledge of Him, to make them want 
to look at Him; and having that desire, how can they be given 
sufficient education to look into the glass which gives the clearest 
reflection of Jesus, His attributes and His work ? 

In order to help, we must know the real need, the condition of 
the women to whom we come. A Bible woman of Swatow expresses 
in her own experience the condition of very many—“ I experienced 
neither joy nor sorrow; my mind was unenlightened and my heart 
was inert; I reasoned no more than did the cows I tended in my 
father’s fields.” The experience of many of whom we speak is that 
of being led from that darkness to sufficient light, interest and thought, 
to believe that these “strange doctrines” are true and infinitely 
better than the old religions; they decide to cast their lot with those 
who worship the true God. Many can say, as did one, “ During all 
my youth my heart was hopeless, my mind was benighted, but now, 
when I am old, the Lord has shined upon meand my path is bright.” 

These women have come to us, some with years of stolid un- 
thinking existence, others with years of hopeless groping in the 
darkness. The change which has come to them is a very great one; 
let us not minimize it. But we who know the great power of the 
Christ to whom they have come, are not satisfied until these, our 
sisters, taste all the fullness of His love, feel all the influences of 
His Gospel, see the King in His beauty. We want them to gaze 
steadily into the face of the Light until it not only makes them feel 
its power, but until it makes them reflectors, whose rays will shine 
on all others who have not yet looked at the great Light—Jesus. We 
want these women enlightened, raised up into the pure light of God, 
so that they must show Him to all around, so that every one of them 
may be numbered among “The women that publish the tidings,” a 
part of the great hosf. 

Just one more point in regard to our side of the accomplishment 
of this work. | | 

' We must have enthusiasm. Some maintain that this word 
comes from two Greek words, meaning “ God indwelling.” 

Some one has said of enthusiasm—“ In its highest application 
it is divine passion, burning in the heart, yearning for the accom- 
plishment of great things.” This is the source of all the Christian 
work ; then, the greater the enthusiasm the higher the achievement. 
Another gives—‘“‘ The basis of enthusiasm—to be genuine in spirit, 
honest in conviction, to believe our beliefs and to act upon them.” 


If to this basis we are adding ‘our divine passion burning in the 
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heart, yearning for the accomplishment’ of this stupendous work, 
then we are ready to inquire into methods. 


We shall find the way to do the work. Ifthe thoughts here — 
suggested are untenable and the methods given cannot accomplish 
the work, you will yet find the way. I will find it, for the work must 
be, will be, done, and we are in this day God’s agents sent forth 
to do it. | 


One of the first things to help these women into brighter light 
is to give them recognition as a part of the church of Christ ; an 
integral part, a human soul for whom Christ died and whom He 
loves just as much as any man. ‘To this end we would suggest 
that the beginning is the work of our brethren in educating, 
enlightening the preachers and the men in the churches. 


A recent conversation with a minister reveals this need—This 
is not a solitary case I fear. We were talking of a phase of the 
work beneficial to the church through its women and girls. This 
shepherd of the flock said, “‘ That is a great deal of trouble and is 
not my duty; it is the women’s work.” ‘Would it not be well for 
these ministers to be taught the type of shepherd Jehovah gives 
us in Isa. ii. 11? “He shali feed his flock; he shall gather the 
lambs with his arms and carry them in his bosom, and shall gently 
lead those that are with young.” Following this type Christ says, 
‘“‘T am the good shepherd ;” “ learn of me.” 


Our plans for the church, its services, every phase of church 
work, should embrace the sisters as a part of the body of Christ. 


A great help in making the women feel themselves a part of 
the church would be a rearrangement of many of our houses of 
worship. ‘The partitions in many of our chapels are a bane to the 
women of those congregations. ‘They sit in many instances at the 
back of the stand or in a little side room, where they cannot see the - 
minister nor can he see the women. ‘They feel that they are not 


a part of the congregation to whom the preacher is talking. They 


talk among themselves and let the children play. There is such 
confusion that they do not hear the few stray sounds that might 
penetrate the partitions. In other instances the side wings of the — 
chapel are set apart for the women ; though not so bad as the other 
way, yet even this is not elevating; they are still not an integral 
part of the congregation. The minister is talking to the people in the 
body of the house. It may be best, in a few isolated cases, to have 
such a division, but where the men and women mingle freely in the 
time before and after the service, we fail to see why it could do 


anything but good for them to sit on one side in the congregation 
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during the service. This would make them foel a self-respect and 
self-restraint ; they would sit quietly and get the ideas of the sermon. 
In getting the sermon they would get light. The public services 
should be a source of great help to all the women, as well as 
the men. 

From my experience in the country I feel that the ministers 
need to be urged “to know nothing among men save Jesus and 
Him crucified.” ‘The sermons are so often an effort to exhibit a 
knowledge of the classics and also the errors of idolatry. ‘ Feed my 
sheep,” “feed my lambs,” was the commission to the messenger 
sent furth to preach the Gospel of Christ. The sheep are not satis- 
‘fied with simply having pointed out the husks and being told, ‘ T'hese 
are not good to eat.’ The prodigal son, when he returned to his 
father’s house, did not need to be told that the husks on which he 
had been feeding were not good. He knew that his father knew 
it and gave him the best his house afforded. Short, salvation- 
through-Jesus sermons would go far toward enlightening the women 
and men of our churches. 

Our hymns are food for the soul and are filled with Gospel 
truth ; in them we catch glimpses of Christ; but as used in our 
services the women get so little of the good. Would it not bea 
good thing for the pastors to “line the hymns”? In this way the 
- women who cannot read would soon learn many hymns; and snatches 
of these lines would stay in the mind and say themselves over and 
over in the heart all the week. This would be a mighty influence in 
their lives. 

Would it not help to mold the minds, warm the hearts and 
control the actions of the women ? 

Occasional sermons by the minister, specially to women, would 
~ be well— The women of The Old 'lestament,” ‘The women who were 
Christ’s disciples,” etc., etc. .These would inspire the women and 
be a help to all. 

Why can not the pastor form the women into a class and meet 
with them once a week, giving them short talks on the fundamental 
truths of the Bible, just suited to their minds and needs, also 
giving a short reading lesson each time? This could be varied, and 
the things taught impressed on their minds by questions on former 
talks, or getting the women to tell in their own. words the story 
taught before. These talks of the women would be very crude at first, 
but with grace, patience and tact on the teacher’s part, most of the 
women would get much good. This is especially needed while our 
chapels are divided by per and the women get so little of the 
regular sermons. 
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Deaconesses have a wide door for usefulness in teaching their 
sisters some of the things they learned when they were in the 
Woman’s school. 

The deaconess should have the Christian women in a class and 
have them meet twice a week, at least, to teach them to read. 
It probably will be necessary for the lady in charge of the work of 
deaconesses to make out « line of work to be pursued by such classes, 
in order to get the greatest good from the plan. The deaconesses’ 
work should all be under the care of some missionary lady, the work 
reviewed and visited as often as possible by the foreign lady in charge. 
This is Miss Fielde’s plan, I believe. 

A plan is working itself out in my mind and heart for helping 

my sisters in the country churches. In its application but the first 
step has been taken. 

Last year our annual meeting of the women of the Hing Hwa © 
district was organized (with very little of the machinery of organiza- 
tion) into the Hing Hwa Woman’s Praying and Working Band. 
The pledge of membership reads thus :— 

I, trusting in Jesus, enjoy or will seek the witness of the spirit 
to the forgiveness of my sins, heart purity and the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit. 

I will, from day to day, endeavur more and more to bring my 
every deed and word, even my thoughts, to such a standard as will 
honor and glorify God. 

I will daily read a portion of Scripture and observe at least 
two set times for secret prayer. I will specially pray for all the 
members of this band. | 
I will every day do something by speaking or writing, or in 
some way try to bring a soul to Christ and do all in my power to 
spread the knowledge of Christ. 

_ ‘This organization was made with the idea of this being the central 
one, and that these women, as leaders, get the women and girls in 
their several churches banded together in auxiliaries, taking the same 
pledge of membership. Leaflets, containing a text or two of Scrip- 
ture and a stanza of a hymn for each day, will be sent to them each 

- month. The women cannot read, but the leader, a woman who can 
read, will be asked to meet with these women and teach them to 
read the texts, or the women may be encouraged to call on any 
members of their households, who can read, to help them. These 
leaflets will be better than giving them the whole of the Bible or the 
hymn book, for many women would be frightened at the undertaking | 
of the learning to read these big books. Her age, her long years of 
mental darkness, would discourage her from undertaking the taskt 
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Just one text, just one stanza to-day, almost every one could be 
persuaded that even she could learn that. 

We want to impress upon every one of these women that she 
must shine for Jesus; that she is an epistle known and read of 
all men in her village. A circular letter will be sent to these bands 
of women occasionally, encouraging them, giving helpful hints as 
to their meetings. Reports will be sent in, quarterly or semi- 
annually, from each band, telling of its progress. In addition te 


this work for their own personal benefit the bands must be given — 


something to do; give them explicit directions in some little service 
for the church and for their sisters about them in darkness. No 
surer way to develop Christian character than to get people to do 
‘something. It shows them their deficiency and creates a hunger to 
have that supplied ; it sends them to the source of help. 

A persoval visit from a foreign lady should be made as 
often as possible, to the churches. ‘This is as much needed as that 
of the missionary gentleman. 


We want to make all our women feel that they are not only a 


part of their particular local church, but also a part of the church ; that 
all are united in the bonds of love, and engaged in common work of 
getting all the light possible and giving out all the light possible. 

Through these readings, circular letters, reports, visits, we can 
get into closer contact with each other, in touch with the whole line, 
as we cannot in any other way. 

We, as missionary workers, in some way want these women 
(the most ignorant woman in our church at the remotest corner of 


our work) to feel that we are their sisters; that we are interested 


in each one as an immortal soul. We want each woman to feel that 
she is a co-laborer with us and with Christ in this work of saving onr 
heathen sisters. The channels of communication opened, as suggest- 
ed, will give us such union. They will feel the throb of our love and 
interest through these things. 3 

Some object: “It will cost money.” Yes, I know it, bat 
I believe it can be conducted so that this will not be beyond our 
ability. | 

Can we stop at mere cost and expenditure of strength if we 
can accomplish such an-end as that in view P 

Our girls’ day-schools are a source of great benefit to the 
women of our churches. We do not limit the age of our girls. In 
some instances we find in the church the mother of sixty or seventy 
studying by the side of the girl of six or seven. 

We admit the women on the same ‘terms as the girls. 

Great have been the results iu the enlightenment of our women. 
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It is said, and truly,—The height of Christian purpose can 
never be attained until all womankind have given their hearts to ~ 
Christ and Christian work.” Our work, as Christian women, is 
to say ‘“‘Come” to every other woman we meet, and to teach our 
Chinese sisters, so that they will say ‘‘Come” to every one they meet. 

- Thus our women are enlightened, and thus the world will be 
won for Christ. Thus will the height of Christian purpose. be 
attained. 
| We have in our day-schools throughout the Conference about 
eighty women over sixteen years of age. | 

Some of these women, who thus éntered the day schools, are now 
teaching a school; others are doing work in telling their heathen 
sisters of Jesus, and they are doing good work for God. 

These women have had no other training except that given in 
day-schools, and but for these would to-day be unable to read or 
to teach others. 


The Roman Catholic Terminology. 


BY REV. C. F. HoGG. 


Hy Ik , The scribes. 


Je, Eve. 
saac. 

(The Evangelist). J The Scriptures. 

We HS Pontius Pilate. oly Conscience. 

Her rod. $4 Rules, commandments. 

udea, 

BRK Bethlehem. A rite. 

He ty JE dm St. Veronica. Circumcision. 

HE 4 ff James—dacob. Holy baptism. 

Titles of the Virgin. To administer baptism. 
Described as transla- ff 

tions of Mary.” BA ZE S To receive baptism. 

Heaven. UE 

KK PR Paradise. Baptism by unordained 
$4 The Garden of Eden. Ht UE ccm men or women. 
4g $i The Tree (fruit) of Life. 
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The ark, (Noah’s). 
#5 #@ The Ark of the Covenant. 
G # Limbus Patrum. Abra- 
ham’s Bosom (I. Pet. 3. 19). 
A The prophets. 
, (Aaronie). 
Priest 
(Aaronic) ; ‘alsoa Bishop 
%), or a rank slight- 


ly inferior. 


32 % Baptismal name. 
God-parents, 
Grod-children. 


36 Six things neces- 
=’ > sary, to efficacious 


baptism. 


EN) both in form and in spirit. 
fil KA High mass. 
& — Items in the perform mass. 
Baptism. To attend mass. 
BAK penance, 
| The institution of the ux reform. 
Eucharist. nreserved confession. 
#% The Eucharist. Full Confession. 
do. AA Satisfaction.—In some 
fi ‘The Brtid. ii catechisms these are sub- 
45 The Wine. stituted for  . 
The elevation of To expiate sin by 
the Cup (Luke xxii. 20). penance. 
I'he Sacrifice at Mass. al To impose 
#8 To administer the Eu- , To issue an indulgence. 
 Charist. SE The absolution, 
o receive the EKu- ven 
, To eat unworthily, ) at confirma- 
5p Judgment (1 Cor. 11. 29). Priesthood. 
Its seven orders. 
The altar. ft A Bishopric (I Tim. 
22 Blessed (v. pass). ii. L). 
“for the tather’s decision— 4% 
as to fitness to receive 
sacraments. +£ ? 
wh ff] GB To partake of the 7\ ou fi) 4% A deacon (Acts vi.). 
Eucharist in spirit only, as $¥ #4 A parish priest (native ?). 
ab mass. | 
fa 2 To partake in BRE Monks. 
form only, not in spirit. 
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fA # A lay helper 
A wartyr. 
| A patron saint. 
13 A believer. 
A disciple. 
= The Wise Men (Matt. 21). 
| Worship. 
The latter refers to the 
tit Ff | acts of worship, prayers, 
TL creeds, ete. 
Creeds. 
#2 gf The sign of the cross. 
3 Jy Good works. | 
Good nature, holy thoughts. 
Matins. 
ng Vespers. 
“Ff We #2 To keep Sabbath or 
holiday. 
Be We WG A festival. 
WR we Laster. 
WE we Lent. (?). 
Fe WE Saints 
fA #8 Annunciation, 
We Saturday. 
fi The foreign month. 
lect (?). 


To recite prayer. 
e benediétion. 


‘lor request—in prayer. 
Vlors of Mary. 
460 Prayer for 
the dead. 
Fi) Wi Ave Maria. 
Spiritual feasts, 
Sin. 
Original sin. 
Ac Gf Actual sin. 
_ W tf The flesh,—the mind of the 
flesh. 
or To betray,—as Judas. 
‘Vo deny,—as Peter. 


Temptation (ecpagw) 
(Matt. vi. 13.) 
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K+ Noster. 
— 3, An A 
nd a Pater 
A Fast. 
Cup (Luke xxii. 42). 
HA, race (gratia). 


ad { Means of grace. 
| Four Graces of the 


Set 


® 
att 
3 
cr 


+ 


meditate. 
To reveal. “Moved.” 
f I. Pet. i. 21) 
The Sacramental Char- 
acter, impressed upon the 
soul at Baptism, Confir- 
mation and 
making their — 
unlawful. 


recovery. 


Et Spiritual food. 
» strength. 


Eternal life. 

‘he body. | 
‘l'o lose the soul. 
Bis 44 Conversion. 


fit K # “To satisfy. 
Divine Justion.” 

K + To meet the will 
of God. 

To repent. 


pil 


the 
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st. 
llen 


ee Jno. il. 16.) 


nature, flesh, 
New nature, spirit. 


Se 


r, Rabbi. 
The Savior. 


or 

The Creator. 

The Almighty. 

The Paraclete. 

iy #, Society of the 


acred Heart of Jesus. 
, Society of the 
ed Heart. of Mary. 
e Holy Trinity. 
The ‘Transfiguration. 


‘ Buried, & the Creed. 
Crown of Thorns. 
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m K £ = The Three 


(virtues). 


vation 


To be saved. 
memory ~ and 
desire, the three controllers 

of the soul. 

At (To come to years of 
; 2.¢., from 
seven to ten years old. 


The fires of Par- 


ry 
Souls in Purgatory. 
To sa 
atory. 


To 


EER ti The Seven Secu- 


lar Compassions. 


KR SA, 


Inter-diminuation 

of sin—the effect 

iti works of super- 
erogation. 


Intercession. 
he { T'o receive,—as humility, 


grace, blessing, etc. 

succor, to sustain. 

fig 7 imitate,—to follow an 


5 ts Four Rules of 
Ho rly Church. 


mins 


2H & 
Hoo bah 


mt 
he Seven Deadly 
ttony. 
gato 
Say prayers, etc., for 
WK 
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#4 A paper given to = te — 
Platonic Union, such as 7\ et ‘he Beatitudes. 
estination ih 
oly Catholic Chure 
spiritual house et. 1 
of Saints 
aration 
J Excommunication. BOK 4. 
REZ F 
A 


This list is supplementary to that contributed by Mr. Mason. | 
The terms that rg-appear note some variation or are more fully 
defined. In one place [ have ventured on a correction ; i.e., in sug- 7 - 
gesting that HE #§ -¢ is Saturday. It would have been tedious and 
unprofitable to have noted mere variations in characters; for even 
in such a word as Christ the final is now $ and not #% in the 34 
Se WE WB ZS GR, a two volume “ Book of Rites.” No difference is 
made between Abram and Abraham, nor is the incident of the 
change of name referred to in the “ Line upon Line” (38 % # R). 

A few names are insvrted to illustrate the representation of syllables 
and letters, and in some cases to draw attention to the form. 

Some terms have been left untranslated, when there was no clue 
to their identification at hand. Some groups, the Spiritual and 
Secular Compassions for example, are given in Chinese only, as a 
translation hardly appeared necessary. 

AX PE and g Vt seem to be used much as we use old and new 
nature, as equivalent, to oap§ and mvevya in fact. In the Be 
article Baptisin AE is thus described:—fF A 


AS 

45 4%. On the Three Virtues (Graces) the same book has: 
AS TE is | 


eb 
AHR 
s also prequently used of God Himself. 


€ 
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Superior Contrition is that state of heart brought about by the 


~ conviction of what God is in Himself »—holy, true, pure, good,—and 
of the contrast presented by the worshipper’s own heart and life. 
The goodness of God leads the man to repentance, and in communion 
with God (fy fay wf) his love and sorrow are poured forth. This is 


also called # VE & Ti. or more fully, PE ff, and is 


Inferior Contrition arises from fear of Hell and desire for 
Heaven, and is useless without confession and penance, which, 
though desirable, are not absolutely necessary in superior contrition. 
Secular Compassion (I translate the term thus in ignorance of the 
correct expression) saves from bodily punishment; Spiritual Compes- 
sion from punishment due to the soul. 

3% is thus described :—Z 
is that quality which enables the glorified 
body to 38 7 SB BS such a power, that is, as a knowl- 
edge of the fourth dimension is prenoeee to confer: cf. | John iii. 2. 
with John xx. 26. | 

In the Beatitudes if F must be translated the spiritual poor. 
The 4] % teaches that of these there are three classes; those who 
cast away their possessions, those who retain them but do not use 
them for their own enjoyment, and those who possessing none of 
this world’s goods, are yet conteat ( fj #&). ‘These, having their 
hearts in Heaven obtain its kingdom. Hxtremes meet! The Church 
that spiritualizes every incident in the History of Israel yet material- 
izes that ethical truth which before all others distinguishéd the 
teaching of Christ from contemporary systems. 

The Seven Dolors of the Virgin are described, not named, in 
Chinese as in English. Hence they have not been enumerated. 
They are incidents in the life of our Lord; i.e., Simeon’s prediction, 
the flight into Egypt, the loss of Jesus after the Feast, the cross- 
bearing toward calvary, the crucifixion, the piercing of His side and 
His burial. The term occurs freqently in the WE 
ZX FR. In the ritual for the presentation Mary is lauded as % #& 
H.* is repeated every Lord’s Day and 
every holiday. It is a lengthy composition of -+ J yg, cach of 
which deals with an incident in the life. of the Virgin, though most 
would be more accurately described as incidents in the life of our 
liord. ‘They are all Scriptural gave the last two, the assumption 


In the He in which, amongst other titles she is addressed as 
MUCH ER 


#X. Mariolatry is not so strongly marked in the couversation of the converts as it is 
in the standards of the Church. It is not absent, however, and the brief but convince. 
ing argument is that. it is opposed to reason to worship a person and not Worship his 
mother, The argument might reasonably be carried back a generation. 
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and canonization of the mother of our Lord. Much merit attaches 
to this prayer, as we read in its preface pe 
K wh A portion of the prayer reads :-—fi HE 

FHL 


I have not met with any word for the Immaculate Conception, 


though the doctrine is taught, Mary being A Ye JR AK OE. 
The date of the nativity is given as 
Our Lord’s own authority is invariably claimed for the rites of 
the church ; as for example, the touching of the ear and nose in 
baptism, which finds warrant in His having touched those organs 
when healing a deaf man. Here is an example of the method :— 


+ Kb. | 


Sunday resting. Is it a law of God? 
BY REV. GEORGE KING. ; 
OME brethren have emphasized in the Recorder the Divine 


obligation of entire cessation from all secular pursuits on “ The 
Lord’s Day.” The following is a brief examination of Scriptures 
bearing on this matter. 

The principles and practice of many besides Presbyterians may 
be traced to the Westminster catechism: “ From the beginning of 
the world to the resurrection of Christ, God appointed the seventh 
day of the week to be the weekly Sabbath: and the first day of the 
week ever since, to continue to the end of the world, which is the 
Christian Sabbath.” This is an express assertion that the day 
originally appointed under the Fourth commandment as a compul- 
sory rest day for the Jews, was changed by God, at the resurrection 


of Christ, to that day of the week immediately following it, to be 
the compulsory rest day for Christians; and that, of course, the enact- 


ments, prohibitions and promises pertaining to the ancient Sabbath 
were divinely transferred to the new day, called in the catechism 
Christian Sabbath.” Is this so? 
The Acts of the Apostles and the conclusion of the Gospels, 
contain the authentic record of what was ordained for and by the 
church after the resurrection of Christ. Whatever God appointed for 
the church to observe, from the resurrection of Christ to the end of 
the world, will surely be recorded in these or contemporary Scrip- 
tures. So far, however, from their supporting the assertion of the 


| 
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Catechism, they expressly distinguish between “The Sabbath” and 
“the first day of the week,” and speak of the ancient seventh day 
Sabbath as still being observed after the resurrection of Christ, while 
they give no indication (I speak advisedly) of the “first day of the 
week” being regarded as a day of entire or compulsory rest, or 
indeed as a rest day at all. Cf. Acts xii. 27, ‘The prophets which 
are read every Sabbath;” v. 42: “‘ They besought that these words 
might be spoken to them the next Sabbath,” v. 44. “The next 
Sabbath almost the whole city was gathered together to hear the 
Word of God.” Chap. 16: 18, *‘On the Sabbath-day we went forth. 
. where we supposed was a place of prayer;” chapter 17: 2, “ Paul 
for three Sabbath days reasoned with them out of the Scriptures.” 
These Scriptures shew that Christ’s apostles still called the ancient 
Sabbath the Sabbath, and still joined in the services with their 
Jewish brethren (Acts xvi. 13), and also with their Christian fellow 
believers. Cf. Acts xvi. 16, “As we were going to the place of 
prayer’—evidently during their stay in Lydia’s house, on subsequent 
Sabbath days to the one on which they first met her. (“ In ver. 15 
is implied their taking up their abode with Lydia; in this verse that 
they habitually resorted to the place of prayer to teach.” Alford in 
loc.) Paul (Acts xviii. 4) “ reasoned in the synagogue every Sabbath” 
at Corinth, where he eventually remained a year and ahalf. In his 
epistle to the church there, though he refers to “the first day of the 
week ” as the day for privately setting aside (nap’ éavtw) offerings 
for the poor, he neither calls it a Sabbath, nor gives any indica- 
tion of its being observed as a sacred day, or a day of rest. The 
close juxtaposition of references to “the sabbath” in Acts xviii. 
4 and to “the first day of the week” in Acts xx. 7 (also 1 Cor. 
xvi. 2, contemporary), shew that the Apostles and early Christians 
knew nothing of God’s transferring to the latter day the sacredness 
of the former, and that as two Sabbaths could not be observed at 
the same time by the same people, and as the Jewish apostles and. 
Christians (“‘ exceedingly zealous for the law”) rigidly adhered to 
the ancient Sabbath day, “ the first day of the a ” was in these 
apostolic times no Sabbath at all, but merely the day on which, from 
convenience, and as a memorial of the Lord’s resurrection, Christ- 
ians assembled for worship and to partake of the Lord’s Supper. 
Special weight attaches to the deliverances of the Apostle to the 
- Gentiles on this subject. Being in his unconverted days “ exceed- 
ingly zealous for the law,” and even after his conversion able to call 
the attention of his.co-religionists to his innocence of any breach of 
the Mosaic Law, (Cf.Phil. 36 “as touching the righteousness which is 
of the law, blameless;” Acts xviii. 7, ‘‘I had done nothing against 
the people, or the customs of our fathers;”? Acts xxiii. 1, “I have 
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lived before God in all good conscience until this day ;” Acts xxi. 24, 
_ All shall know that there is no truth in the things whereof they 
have been informed concerning this, but that thou thyself also walkest 
orderly, keeping the law;” Acts xvi. 3, “ He took and circumcised 
him (Timothy) because of the Jews that were in these parts;” etc) 
he.is not likely to omit impressing upon the infant churches the 
observance of any God-appointed day. Indeed we can hardly avoid 
the conclusion that did he omit so important an ordinance, he would 
be failing to “‘ declare the whole counsel of God,” and so be doing the 
Gentile Christians a grievous wrong. But we search in vain for any 
utterance of the kind. He does refer to the sanctification of special 
days and seasons, but only to remark that such temporary arrange- 
ments had already accomplished their purpose, and had no more 
vocation to fulfil. Col. ii. 17, “Let no man judge you in respect of a 
feast day or a new moon or a Sabbath day, which are a shadow | 
of things to come ; but the body is Christ’s.” (‘If the ordinance ~ 

of the Sabbath had been, in any form, of lasting obligation on the 
Christian church, it would have been quite impossible for the 
apostle to have spoken thus. The fact of an obligatory rest of one 
day, whether the seventh or the first, would have been directly in 
the teeth of his assertion here:. the holding of such would have been 
still to retain the shadow, while we possess the substance.” Alford). 

Rom. xiv. 5: 6, “One man esteemeth one day above another ; 
another esteemeth every day alike : let each man be fully persuaded in 
his own mind.” (‘‘ Supposing the divine obligation of one day in seven 
to have been recognized by him in any form, could he have thus 
spoken? ... He knew of no such obligation, but believed all 
times and days to be, to the Christian strong in faith, alike. If any 
one day in the week were invested with the sacred character of 
the Sabbath, it would have been wholly impossible for the apostle 
to commend or uphold the man who judged all days worthy of 
equal honour; who, as in ver. 6, paid no regard to the (any) day. 
He must have visited him with his strongest disapprobation, as 
violating a command of God. I therefore infer that sabbatical — 
obligation to keep any day, whether seventh or first, was not 
recognized in apostolic times.’’ Alford in loc.) 

Gal. iv. 9:10, “How turn ye back again to the weak and 
beggarly rudiments, whereunto ye desire to be in bondage over 
again? Ye observe days, and months, and seasons, and years.” In . 
“observe ‘‘ (naparnpecoQe), there does not seem to be any meaning 
of superstitious or inordinate observance, but merely a statement of 
the fact. . . . Notice how utterly such a verse is at variance with 
any and every theory of a Christian Sabbath, cutting at the root, 
as it does, of all obligatory observance of times as such.” Alford.) 
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We may-next examine the reference to “the Lord’s Day” i 


Rev. i: 10. The Greek is, eyevonny ev ev 


“T became in the spirit (7.e., in a state of spiritual ecstasy or trance ; 
becoming thereby receptive of the vision or revelation to follow. 
Same phrase, ch. 4: 2, where after seeing the door open in heaven, 
and hearing the ‘come up hither’ he adds immediately, eyevouny ev 
mvevuart) on the Lord’s Day.” This latter term is sometimes popular- 
ly supposed to convey the idea of “possession,” 1.e., the Lord’s 
Day=the portion of time belonging to the Lord; this is not 
however in the Greek, «vpiaxg being not “ The Lord’s” in the sense 
of possession (in which case the term would be ‘mepa «vptov, as in 
2 Peter iii. 10, 1 Thes. v. 2: ev ty fuepa tov Kvptov, 1 Cor. v. 5, 2 Cor. 
i. 14.,) but in the sense of “In Memoriam” (Cf. the keeping of 
“Good Friday,” and anciently every Friday, “In Memoriam” of 
Christ’s death, saints’ days, etc: also the use of the same Greek word 
xuptaxov derrvov “the Lord’s Supper,” in which the sense is also not 
possessive, but commemorative). ‘The Lord’s Day 9 svpaxy quepa 
will thus be the day on which the Lord is commemorated, not the 
portion of time exclusively sacred to Him. 

The following extract from “An Exposition of the. Shorter 
Catechism” by an Irish Presbyterian clergyman (Magill, Garvagh) 
will answer as a compendium of the arguments usally urged in 
support of Sunday resting being of Divive authority. 

“Question. “* On what grounds do we observe the first day of 
the week, and not the seventh, as the Christian Sabbath ?” 

Answer. (a) “ Beeause Christ is Lord of the Sabbath, and had 
‘power to change it. (6) Because the Resurrection occurred on the 
first day of the week. (c) Because the disciples always met for 
worship on the first day. (d) Because after the resurrection Jesus 
met His disciples on the first day. (e) Because the Holy Spirit 
was poured out on the first day of the week.” 

On this we note: (a) No one questions Christ’s power, as God’s 
representative, to change the law; what is desired is some evidence 
that He did so. (b) Is the Suserrection occurring on @ certain day 
sufficient ground for asserting that God commands us to keep that 
day as a rest day? (c) The disciples met, for a long period, daily, 
for prayer, teaching, and the Lord's Supper. Acts ti. 42: 46. That 
they met regularly on the first day (in the evening, Acts xx. 7) is 
no evidence that they counted or called it « Sabbath any more 
than a regular Wednesday prayer-meeting makes Wednesday a 
Sabbath. Pliny tells Trajan that the Christians “ met on a stated 
day before day-b) eak;” “the Lord’s Supper was celebrated early in 
the evening, while the sociul meal (a@ya77) was still kept to the 
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evening ” (W. F. Adeney). (d) It is nowhere said or implied that 
Jesus appeared after His resurrection only on the “first day.” As 
His stay on earth was for forty days, and His first appearance on 
“the first day,” it is evident that His appearances were not on “ the 
first day’ only. There are only two out of a large number recorded 
as on “the first day.” But even had He always and only appeared 
on “the first day,” that affords no ground for asserting that God 
commands us to rest from labor on that day. (e) The outpouring of 
the Spirit was on the Day of Pentecost, fifty days after the Passover; 
that the Day of Pentecost falling on a “first day,” or the Spirit 


being (first) poured out on the disciples on “ the first day,” is no evi- 


dence that it is therefore a compulsory rest day, “‘ appointed by God 


ever since the resurrection of Christ.” The outpourings of the Spirit 


recorded in the Acts are frequent (Cf. Acts x. 4); ought the Gentiles 
not to have “kept” the weekly anniversary of the Spirit’s outpour- 
ing on Cornelius and household as a Sabbath on the same grounds ? 

The “Scripture proofs” given in another official Presbyterian 
commentary on the catechism to support the assertion that ‘“ God 
appointed the first day of the week to be the Christian Sabbath” 
are Rev. i. 10 and Acts xx. 7. I have already referred at length 
to the former. Taking the latter as a “ proof” of the early church 
resting all day Sunday by Divine appointment, it is somewhat 
curious that this meeting, so especially important to the Christians 
in their enjoying the presence of the oft-absent apostle, was not | 
held till night. The natural inference would surely be that they 


had not been resting during the day, and had opportunity only for 


meeting at evening, when work was done. 
Are the friends who, on such slender foundations, build up so — 
immense an inverted pyramid of anti-Sabbath-breaking orations, 
and with whom no Chinese could pass muster as a Uhristian who | 
does not comply with their ideas of Sunday, are they—I would 
ask—acquainted with early church history? ‘‘The agape or ‘love 
feasts,, . . . were at first held every evening. After atime 


_ they came to be held once a week on Sunday. . . . A presbyter 


pronounced the blessing. In the first age the meal was followed 
by the Lord’s Supper. After the agape and the Lord’s Supper, 
lights were brought in, and a religions service held, when one would 
sing a hymn, and another expound a portion of Scripture. The 
offerings of the congregation for the benefit of the poor were collect- 
ed, and the evening ended with the kiss of peace given by the men to 
their brethren, and by the women to their sisters.” (W. F. Adeney.) 
“ By none of the Fathers before the fourth century is the first day of 
the week identified with the Sabbath, nor is the duty of the observing 
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it evened by them either on the fourth commandment, or on the 
precept or example of Jesus and His apostles, or on an ante-Mosaic 
Sabbath law.” “That the desire which naturally actuates the 


members of every new and unpopular religious sect to meet fre- 


quently for worship, instruction and mutual encouragement, might 
very soon lead to the fixing of stated days for this purpose, may be 
assumed as self-evident; that a weekly day should be chosen, would 
be a natural result of the Jewish habits of the earliest Christians ; 
and that the day in which their Lord had risen victorious from the 
grave should be thonght fitted for this weekly festival, is precisely 
what was to be expected in their circumstances.” “We all of us,” 
says Justin in his Apology (about 140 A.D.), ‘‘ assemble together 
on Sunday, because it is the first day in which God changed dark- 
ness and matter and made the world. On the same day, also, Jesus 
Christ our Saviour rose from the dead; for He was crucified on the 
day before that of Saturn; and on the day after that of Saturn, which 
is that of the Sun, He appeared to His apostles and disciples and 
taught them what we now submit to your consideration.” “In 
arguing with Trypho, Justin opposes Sabbath keeping by Christians, 


on grounds which would have been retorted by the Jew as condemn- > 


ing equally the observance of a first day Sabbath, had the Sunday 
been regarded at that time as the Sabbath ; from which fact, and 
the circumstance that in his “ Apology,” where he professes to give 
the Emperor Antoninus a full account of the observance of the day, 
no mention is made of rest from labor as a part of that observance, 
the inference has been drawn, that except during the time of Divine 
service, the Christians in this Father’s age thought it lawful to 
follow, and actually did follow, their worldly pursuits on the Sun- 
day.” “It is true that by Tertullian, who wrote in the latter half 
of the second century, the Christians are described as “ putting off 
even their business on the Lord’s Day, lest they should give place 
to the devil;” 7.¢., that rather than that the duties peculiar to the 
Lord’s Day should be neglected, worldly business should be put off 
_ to another day” (Hessey). “ Unquestionably the first law, either 
ecclesiastical or civil, by which the Sabbatic observance of that 
day is known to have been ordained, is the edict of Constantine, 
$24 A.D., of which the following is a translation: ‘ Let all judges, 
inhabitants of the cities and artificers rest in the Venerable Sunday. 
But in the country husbandmen may freely and lawfully apply to 
the business of agriculture, since it often happens that the sowing 
of corn and planting of vines cannot be so advantageously perform- 
ed on any other day; lest, by neglecting the opportunity, they should 
lose the benefits which the divine bounty bestows on us.” “It was 
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a natural result of Constantine’s law that a new era in the history of 
the Lord’s day now commenced ; tendencies towards Sabbatarianism, 
or confusion of the Christian with the Jewish institution, beginning 


to manifest themselves.” “ But it was not till the year 538 that 


abstinence from agricultural labor was recommended, rather than 
enjoined, by an ecclesiastical authority (the third council of Orleans), 
and this expressly that the people might have more leisure to go to 
church and say their prayers, nor was it till about the end of the 
ninth century that the Emperor Leo, “The Philosopher,” repealed 
the exemption which it enjoyed under the edict of Constantine. And 
now, the Lord’s Day being thoroughly established by law as a 
Sabbath, the fourth commandment would more than ever be employ- 
el by the clergy as a means of persuading to its observance. The 
entire Decalogue, indeed, had long been used by them as a conve- 
nient sumimary of human duty, and by the later schoolmen it came 
to be represented, as, to a certain extent, i.e.,—so far as it coincided 
with the law of Nature,—actually ‘obligatory’ on Christians. This 


theory of its binding force, and. the notion of the holiness of days, 


were vigorously opposed by Luther and the other Reformers.” ‘In 
England, where the writings of the Reformer were less studied than 
in Germany, the response after the fourth commandment, in the 


_ Liturgy (where the Decalogue, adapting it to general use by the 


omission of the words addressing it to the Jews, was inserted in 1552), 
“ Lord have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this law,” 
must have greatly tended to instill the belief that this commandment 
imposed on them the duty of keeping . . . a literal Sabbath.” 
Space forbids my pursuing the subject, which yet. demands | 
exhaustive treatment. I have endeavored to write fairly and tem- 
perately and trust any who take up the subject will remember that 
one ounce of Scripture proof is worth tons of the most impassioned 
declamation. That Christians should be taught the blessedness and 
privilege of freely consecrating a seventh of their time to God, 
seems to me as right as that they should be advised to Aedicate a 
stated part of their income “as God has prospered them.” But to 
excommunicate a man because lie does not rest all day Sunday is- 
only allowable if the missionary can put his finger on a portion of © 
Scripture and say, “ See, here God commands the first day of the 
week to be observed as a rest day.” If he cannot find such, let him 
meditate quietly on these solemn cautions, ‘‘ Add thou not unto His 
words, lest He reprove thee and thou be found a liar.” “ Will ye 
speak unrighteously for God, and talk deceitfully for Him?” I have 
already seen the assertion in a Chinese theological book that ** God 
altered the Sabbath day,” &c. Will the Chinese not some day come 
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to think they have been hoodwinked ? God said, “ 7'he seventh day,” 
and never retracted it, and if Christians are ‘‘ under the law,” they 
can only be consistently seventh-day Sabbatarians. The apostle, 
however, emphatically says “ye are not under the law,” and the 
whole action of the Jerusalem chureh in regard to Gentile Christians 
confirms this fact. | : 

Let us not manufacture new sins, for which we have no warrant 
in the Word of God, nor put a yoke on the neck of the Chinese 
disciples, which neither the Jerusalem Christians nor their fathers 
were able to bear. ‘‘ God loveth a cheerful giver.” Teach the prin- 
ciples underlying the “beggarly rudiments” and the free man, 
“under law to Christ,” will gladly, out of a full heart, let go his 
worldly pursuits to commune with his loved Master and Redeemer. 


The Missionary Conference at Shanghai. 


We publish the following from the London and China Express in order that our 
Missionary brethren may see how some from without regard the Conference,— 
(Ep. Recorder.) 


ra great Conference which has just been held at Shanghai, of 
430 Protestant missionaries of both sexes and belonging to 
some forty various societies and denominations, forms a remarkable 
episode in the history of foreign intercourse ; and the record of 
proceedings will be scanned with interest even by those who are least 
sanguine as to the success of proselytism in China. This great 
gathering comprised exactly a third of the total number (1,295) of 
missionaries now working in China, that is, counting, as the mis- 
sionary statisticians do, 390 wives and 316 single ladies, in addition 
to the 589 male members; but excluding 209 ordained native 
ministers. It represented also, we are told, 37,000 native communi- 
cants, who contributed last year $37,000, or an average of a dollar a 
head, towards the support of the churches! Our readers can form 
their own opinion as to the significance of these results of forty 


years of effort. We may add that the Conference formulated an © 


appeal for 1,000 more male workers; and that an appeal by the lady 
members for more lady missionaries was also adopted and endorsed. 

There is, among members of most professions and habitués of 
most pursuits, a characteristic way of talking, which is more or less 
caviare to the general. The conversation of two Indian civil ser- 
vants, for instance, plentifully seasoned with native words and official 
terms, is more or less Greek to the ordinary Englishman. Mr. Rnad- 
yard Kipling has lately given us a conversation between three young 
officers who had been campaigning in Burmah and an English 
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author, in which he had to act frankly as interpreter; and it is only 
by some effort that we can place ourselves on the colloquial level of 
a Missionary Conference. To an ordinary layman, for instance, Mr. 
Hudson Taylor’s remark that, when be received an invitation to 
preach at the Conference he felt he must refuse; but that, after 
much prayer, he ‘‘concluded that it was God who was to be the 
speaker, and if he could be little enough to let God speak through 
him, he might venture to speak,” might sound almost blasphemons in 
its assumption; but it is of course only a characteristic way of talking, 
like the “ Praise-God-Barebones”’ style of nomenclature of our 
Puritan forefathers. And so, when at the opening of the sixth day’s 
proceedings, we find— | 

It was proposed by the Business Committee that the following be recorded :— 


“‘ Whereas no lives were lost by the collapse of the staging erected for photographing 


the Conference, and no injuries sustained but such as may be healed: Resolved, that 
we record our deep sense of our Heavenly Father's care in protecting us in an accident 
fraught with such grave peril,” | : 7 
the similarity to a vote of thanks is apt to strike one as irreverent. 
But it is not so; it simply implics a familiarity with .the subject 
which a layman might not like to exhibit. 

And when we have overcome this feeling and accustomed 
ourselves to the atmosphere, we may glean from the published 
précis of proceedings a great deal of curious and interesting in- 
formation in respect to facts as well as to ways of regarding them. 
The numerous essays that were read by missionaries of wide and 
varied experience cannot fail to have instructed the listeners. And 
not only so, but useful and substantial results were attained. An 
understanding was come to in regard to revising the various trans- 
lations of the Bible that are extant : three committees were appoint- 
ed to carry out the work and produce “authorized versions” in 
High Classic, Easy Classic, and Mandarin, as well as to prepare 
annotations, chapter headings, &c. A sensible and practical protest 
was formulated against opium and the abuse of morphia, and the 
growing use of native opium was this time included in its scope; it 
will probably not have much more practical effect than protests 
against the use of spirits in England, any more than the protest 
against cramping women’s feet will be more effective than similar 


protests against tight lacing; but both pronouncements will have 


general sympathy. Numerous other resolutions were adopted, and a 
variety of topics discussed ; but space obviously fails us to do more 
than allude to one or two of the most interesting. To the very many 
people in England, for instance, who interest themselves in Zenana 
missions, the discussion on the subject of female missionary work in 
China will have special interest. A well-known difficulty found 
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expression in the following question :—“ Is it contrary to Chinese 
notions of propriety for single ladies to open ew stations?” And 
the sweeping answer :—“‘It is contrary to Chinese notions of 
_ propriety for single ladies to come to China at all ””—should suggest, 


much reflection. A lady missionary gets rid of the difficulty with — 


characteristic facility: ‘‘ When the worker is wholly given to God, 
the life quickly tells even amongst the heathen.” But laymen familiar 
with China, and less confident of their familiarity with spiritual 
influences, may retain a donbt as to the efficacy of a method which 
begins by shocking the moral and social prejudices of the community ; 
thougli there is much to be said also for the argument that it is im- 
portant to reach Chinese women, and that they can be best reached 
by women. And if the question of remunerating converts may seem 
reduced perilously near to the absurd in the doubting question : 
© Whether it is right to give a dinner to a man who has walked 
30 li to church?” the ready answer: “ We should ask a foreign 
brother to dinner: then why not the native brother ?” will reassure 
us by indicating the existence of a strong fund of uncompromising 
logic in at least one member of the hierarchy. 

To an outsider perhaps the most interesting—as if was clearly 
the most exciting—debate ensued on the reading of a paper about 
that so-called “‘ Worship of Ancestors.” Dr. Martin ventured on a 
suggestion that native customs might be retained to a limited extent ; 
whereon we are told :— | 

A warm discussion ensued, in the course of which the Rev. J. 
Hudson Taylor strongly condemned the conclusion arrived at in Dr. 
Martin’s paper and asked all the members who were of his opinion to 
protest against those conclusions by standing up. The Conference 
rose almost to a man, and when they were again seated, the Rev. G. 
Reid rose very excitedly and denounced the protest as dishonorable. 
For the first time during the whole of the Conference individual 
opinions broke out and upset the unanimity in which the proceedings 
had hitherto been carried on, and something like a scene ensued. 
It was by the Rev. T. R. Stevenson’s timely interposition that order 
was again restored. He put everybody in good humour by laughingly 
telling them that the warm weather was exciting them. He advised 
the postponement of the debate until the evening, when a special 
session could be arranged for at eight o’clock to take the matter up 
again. His suggestion met with the approval of the Conference, and 
the session was brought to a close with prayer. During the evening 


another heated discussion took place respecting this paper. On the 
motion of Dr. Hunter it was laid on the table, and, finally, it was 


resolved to leave it out of the printed proceedings of the Conference 


altogether. 
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To men who have a slight acquaintance with tho religious history 
of the world, the thought will suggest itself how many of these 
gentlemen realize the extent to which ancient Assyrian, Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman observances have drifted down into modern Chris- 
tianity. But we are concerned less with the merit of the question | 
at issue than with the instructive reminiscence which it suggests. 
There seems fair reason to believe that, about two centuries ago, 
Christianity had a chance of getting as good a hold as Buddhism in 
China. But this very question of the Worship of Ancestors upset 
the cart. The Jesuit missionaries were for tolerating and incorporating 
it in the great conglomerate; the Dominicans were bitterly opposed, 
and the question was referred to Rome for solution. The Pontiff at 
the time regnant declared against the proposal; the triumphant sect 
posted copies of his bull on the walls of Peking; and there broke out 
forthwith the great persecution which wrought havoe with the native 
church. Our Shanghai correspondent tells us that the idea of 
establishing a “ Church of China” was suggested by the incident and 
success of the Conference. But the discussion which occurred on 
this occasion may suggest doubt whether a basis could be found, 
even now, sufficiently broad to inelude all the various sects engaged 
in promulgating Protestant Christianity within its scope. ‘The 
question of a Church of China is, therefore—and is, we fear, likely to 
remain—a purely academic one; but it is not the least interesting of 
the reflections suggested by the great Missionary Conference that 
has just been held at Shanghai.—London and China Express. 


Two Shining Marks. 


John W. Heron, M.D., and Rev. J. Henry Davies. 


BY REV. DANIEL L. GIFFORD. 


6¢6“$yEATH loves a shining mark,” they tell us. And yet why 

should it be so? Why should those silver-winged arrows 
fall from the clouds upon the forms of the young and strong? Why 
is it not the old man bent under his harvested sheaves that is taken ? 
We could understand that. Why should it be the young man, fitted 
for his work by years of careful laborious training, with just 
enough of brilliant achievement visible to let us imagine what his 
career might have been? When such a man falls with searcely o 
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ieeirhing, we shroud our faces as in the presence of a sovereign, terrible 
Providence. And yet our tears fall from submissive eyes. It is 
an all-wise loving Father who has ordered it so. Some blessed 
day we shall know. His reason. Thus we feel to-day as we 
quiver under the second such bereavement that has befallen our 
Presbyterian mission circle in Korea within a period of less than 
four months. 


One cool morning last March a little cluster of foreigners and 
Koreans stood watching a slender young man, as he strode 
down a lane in Seoul. His bearded face was genial, intelligent and 
marked with indomitable purpose. He was waving back in a light- 
hearted way his farewells, as he started upon his first itinerating 
journey to the country. Not many days later came the sad news 
that our brother Davies had passed away. Who can ever know the 
heroism of the last days of that journey ? He had contracted small- 
pox in some Korean village, and, later, pneumonia took hold upon 
him. During those last days disease and an iron will battled for 
mastery, as he dragged himself along on foot towards foreign friends 
and medicine in Fusan, at the extreme South of Korea. Nature at 
length yielded, and at considerable expense he secured a native 
chair for the last day or two of the journey. ‘The third day after 
his arrival in I'usan he was with his Lord in Paradise. et me tell 
you something of the man himself. It was only some six mgnths 
before that Rev. J. Henry Davies and his sister had come to us from 
their home in Melbourne, Australia, as the representatives in mission 
work of the Victorian Presbyterian General Assembly. He was 
some thirty-three years of age. His preparation for the werk had 
been something remarkable. When he was thirteen years old, his 
father, a lawyer in the colony, died. THe was the eldest son, and 
the support of a number of young brothers and sisters fell prineipally 
upon himself. He entered a law office, and by studying before and 
after office hours, succeeded in passing the matriculation examination 
and became an articled clerk. About this time he sat under preach- 
ing that turned his heart toward foreign missions. So he left the 
law, for which he had shown such aptitude, and began a University 
course, supporting himself in the meantime by teaching. He had 
finished his first year in arts when a pressing call came for him to go 
to India to assist his brother-in-law in mission work. Delieving it 
to be his duty, he went out and joined the work among the Telegu 


people... With characteristic diligence he was making great progress. 


in the language, when after eighteen months’ service, ill-health 
compelled his return tothe colony. Soon he was back in the 
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University again, supporting himself as before, and taking prizes for 
scholarship. After graduation, in connection with his eldest sister, he 
built up an Academy for boys, which in the course of time became 
both financially and educationally a most flourishing school. All 
this time he had foreign missions on his heart. His way finally 
became clear, and he went to Edinburgh, Scotland, to study theology. 
Now he was ready for his work. With the same sister who had 
helped him build up the school he came to Korea. Here, with the 
same indomitable energy, he set himself to the mastery of the 
language. In this he was making splendid progress and was 
rapidly getting into evangelistic work when his life record was 
closed, and our brother was called home. We had learned to love 
him for his gentleness, his single-minded zeal, his scholarship, for 
his qualities of leadership, for his great mental force and his 
consistent Christian character. Thus passed away our brother in 
all his youthful strength, leaving behind a vacancy in our ranks and 
our hearts. 

Every morning about eleven o'clock, had you been living in Seoul 
you might have seen emerging from the same lane I have referred 
to a vicious eyed, powerfully built grey horse. Upon his back, with | 
the easy grace of a Southern bred horseman, sat a medium sized, well 
proportioned man. His features were handsome with a regular 
outline, a high straight forehead, blue eyes and a heavy brown 
moustache. ‘lhe eyes were keenly observant. In the face there were 
the marks of refinement, dignity, spirit, earnestness and a high in- 
telligence. It was Dr. Heron on his way to the Government Hospital. 
Never again will that picture, full of force and dignity, greet our 
loving eyes. Yesterday, upon a breezy hill top with the shining river 
flowing down below, we laid away the form of him who had robbed 
his constitution of its strength, that he might give to many a stricken 
Korean life and health. In him medical missions have lost a worker 
of brilliant promise, and we, who are left in Korea, a faithful, true- 
hearted brother. / 

John W. Heron, M. D., was born in England June 15th, 1856. 
Tlis father was an English edeiregatibualist minister. In 1870 he. 
brought his young family to America, and connecting himself with 


the Presbyterian Church (North,) he preached the rest of his life at 


Knoxville, East Tenn. The Dr. in time graduated from Maryville 
College, E. Tenn., supporting himself in the meanwhile with 
the proceeds from former school teaching. Now let.us observe * 
the way in which he was trained for the Work the Lord had in 


store for 
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At a later date we find him a student in the medical department 
of the University of ‘Tenn. in Nashville, Such a faithful student 
was he that in 1883 he graduated with the highest honors that had 
ever been given in the school up to that time. lor eighteen months 
he practised medicine in Jonesboro, E. ‘'enn. Not yet was his 
training complete. With the expectation of entering upon foreign 
missionary work, he spent the winter of 1884-85 in the medical 
department of the University of New York. Here he graduated 
again with honors. While here, as the result of passing the com- 
petative examination, he became one of the physicians in the Black- 
well Island Hospital. At the close of his year of study he was offered 
a professorship in the medical department of the University of 
Tenn., but refused for the sake of his chosen work. In the same 
year he was married to Miss Hattie Gibson, danghter of Dr. 
Gibson, with whom he had practised medicine in Jonesboro, and 
came out under the Presbyterian Board to Korea. In 1887, upon 
the return to the U.S. of Dr. Allen as secretary of Legation, he became 
vhysician to the king of Korea. And since that time he has been in 
charge of the Government Hospital; and further, he has had 
nearly all the foreign practice in Seoul upon his hands. Such has 
been his professional success that he has twice been given rank by 
the king. 

Probably no young missionary has been sent out by our Board 
to Korea, that has not at one time or another made his home under 
the hospitable roof of Dr. Heron, And those who enjoyed his 
intimacy know that no one could be a warmer, truer and more 
generous friend than he. He had a sensitive, spirited nature. Ile 
was always frank and open in his dealings. He had great quickness of 
intellect. He could digest a book in half the time that others could. 
His family relations were beautiful to behold. There was a touch of 
rare chivalry and devotion in the love he had for his wife and two 
little girls. in church and mission relations he was a man of intense 
conviction, holding at times a somewhat conservative view, but only 
so because of his deep interest in the welfare of the work. He was a 
man of untiring energy. There have been times when to his own 
heavy work was added the supervision of all the other departments 
of the work of the mission. He carried all his burdens with the same 
faithful care. Some hight get the impression that his controlling 
motive was purely humanitarian; that the missionary was lost in the 
physician. But those who knew and loved him best could not believe 
this. Circumstances beyond his control compelled him to do more 
_ medical and less evangelistic work than in his heart he longed to do. 
No doubt God’s plan was best for him. Ilis intimate friends knew 
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that under all his medical work was the thought of loving service to © 
his God. The Lord saw fit to give him a pioneer work. His 
professional skill and his untiring service in the hospital and dis- 
pensary have more than anything else tended to break down 
the persecuting prejudice against Christianity, that only a couple of 
decades ago martyred thousands of Catholic converts. Dr. Heron in 
the five years that he has been here has medicated with his own 


hand forty thousand Koreans. During his last illness the loving 


sympathy shown by natives, who had been helped by him, was a 
touching tribute to the nobility of his career. 

So who can say that these two lives have been incomplete. 
They did the work God had for them todo. Their achievements 
were brilliant and their memories are full of fragrance. After all 
we must say, ‘God knows best.”’ 


Correspondence, 


NOTE TO ACCOMPANY THE THREE TABLES, As air universally familiar, which has 3 


APPENDIX TO MRS, RICHARD’s 
on beats and dotted notes repeatedly. 


Tapte I. gives the fixed name of The characters within the square 


the Chinese Key-notes and the T. FR 
and sol-fa of Scale C, besides ancient 
notes. 

Tarte Il. gives «a Modulator 


give the key-note and the time ac 
cording to Metronome. Should any 
wish for more particulars, we would 
refer them to a small book sold at 


the Shanghai Mission Press, called aJy 


extending to 4 sharps and 4 flats, ig af. To those who understand 


the key-note as in sol-fa always being wrectorn notations, the accompanying 


doh (4p). ‘ three Tables ought, however, to make 
Taste ITT. gives first 4 bars of 


Handel’s Hallelujah chorus in 3 
notations as showing the comparative 


it clear how to translate any foreign 
tunes into Chinese ,notation. The 
tunes from Van Aalst, given in the 


July Recorder, were adaptations, not 
also give the ‘Happy Land” asan M. R. 


time-marks, including rests. We 
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To the Editor of 
“Tue Recorper anp 
SIONARY JOURNAL.” 


Dear Sir: Circumstances having 
given me some knowledge of the mat- 
ters referred to by Mr. Foster in his 
letter to you, and by Mr. Archibald 
in his pamphlet, I think it right to 
‘say a few words in regard to them. 
After the Conference I had the 
privilege of visiting Hankow, and 
the kindness I received there should 
guarantee that I have nothing contro- 
versial to say in reply to Mr. Foster’s 
letter, or even to Mr. Archibald’s 
pamphlet. | 

My purpose rather is to depr 
controversy. A little patience and 
self-restraint all round will enable us 
to. preserve unbroken the brotherly 
union of the Conference. 

1. Both Mr. Foster and Mr. 
Archibald speak of Dr. Wright as 
having “ published a pamphlet,” and 
Mr. Foster expresses the hope that 


his comments will be as widely read 


as the pamphlet. 

There is a misapprehension here. 
The print referred to is not properly 
a pamphlet, and it has not been pub- 
lished. Very few of the missionaries 
have seen it, and very few ever will, 
It consists, I believe, of material for 
Dr. Wright's report to his committee, 
and is really intended for them. 
Only 100 copies, I was told, were 
printed, and most of these were sent 
home for the committee's use. 
cluding the Secretaries there are 40 
_ members of this committee, and there 
are also about eighty Vice-Presidents, 
some of whom might claim a copy. 
It will bo seen then how few can 
have been circulated in China. I 


Tne. 


[ September, 


have seen only one copy, and I have 
reason to think that that same copy 
served also both for Mr. Foster and 
Mr. Archibald. Their comments have 
undoubtedly had an enormously wider 
circulation than the ‘‘ pamphlet ” they 
comment upon. After inquiry in 
Hankow, Shanghai, Foochow, Amoy 
and Swatow, I have heard of only one 


Other copy besides that referred to 


above, and this other was in the 
possession of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society’s own agent in Shang- 
hai 


2. As to the matters in question, 
I am forced to believe that Dr. 
Wright has failed to keep hold of the 
distinction between “ High Wén-li,” 
“ Easy Wén-li” and “ Mandarin,” and 
so gave to the Conference an account 
of certain negotiations which needs 
correcting. He gave us, I think, the 
impression that in 1887 Dr. Griffith 
John had declined (for reasons not 
stated) to join in a united effort to 
secure a Wén-li version for general — 
acceptance. Dr. John was kind 
enough to show me the relative 
documents, to which Mr. Foster refers, 
and I quite agree that they show be- 
yond a doubt that the proposal which 
Dr. John rejected was one for a new 
Mandarin version, which the two 
British Bible Societies united in asking 
him to draft. The difference is im- 
portant, and the correction makes it 
manifest that Dr. John’s refusal was 


out of loyal deference to the well-es- 


tablished claims of the Pekin version 


and the honoured men who made it. 
But without the correction would 


any one have inferred that Dr. John 
was unwilling to unite with his 
brethren ? or does ‘any one suppose 
that Dr. Wright was laboring to fix 
that charge upon him? I, for one, — 
before learning of this correction, 
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simply supposed that Dr. John had 
considered the scheme too cumbrous 
to be workable. 

What then was Dr. Wright’s ob- 
ject? Those who recall the circum- 
stances will easily understand. It 
had been strongly asserted by Mr. 


Archibald, both in Conference and in — 


the Wén-li Committee, that. it was 
absurd to talk of a united version, 
because he felt sure his society would 
not unite. He based this on his own 
_ judgment and the advice he intended 

to give, and also on his reading of Mr. 

Slowan’s report to his Society. 

In these circumstances Dr. Wright's 
point was to prove that no such bar 
to united action was to be feared. He 
quoted the negotiation of 1887 to 
show, by a recent instance, that the 
National Bible Socicty had shown a 
most friendly willingness to co-operate 
with his own. Qn this point the proof 
given was direct and ample, and the 
mistake noted above did not vitiate it. 


But the suggestion is made that 


the proof of this was so manipulated 
as to make it fix upon Dr. John a 
charge of making union “‘ impossible.” 
It is a pity this suggestion has been 
mule. Why should Dr. Wright have 
burdened his argument with a charge 


which could only offend his hearers? — 


In Committee and elsewhere he had 
ample proof of the warm regard in 
which Dr. John is held, and his own 
kindly heart joincd in the ‘feeling. 
His argument moved, so to speak, by 
process of exhaustion. “The im- 
possibility,” he said, “does not rest in 
Svotland but in China.” ‘“ That is,” 
two brethren hasten to explain, ‘ the 
impossibility rests in China, and lies at 
the door of Dr. John.” With all de- 
ference, I think they misunderstand. 
They fail to follow Dr. Wright’s argu- 
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ment. Nor do I believe 
in the impossibility in China.” In 
short, so far was Dr. Wright front 
trying to fix the “locus” of the 
impossibility alleged by Mr. Archibald 
that his conclusion really was that 
there was no such impossibility at all. 
He proved that there was none as far 
as regards the Societies at home, and 
as to the missionaries he said he was 
convinced by what he had seen that 
no impossibility in the way of hearty 
co-operation would emerge among 
them. 

T hope all brethren will dismiss 
from their minds the idea suggested 
by this pamphlet and this letter that 
any effort was made by Dr. Wright 
to fix an unjust charge on the mame 
of Dr. John, or that Dr. John need- 
ed any defence in the eyes of his 
brethron. 

But the fact remains that Dr. 
Wright did not state liis facts accu- 
rately, and the error was of a kind 
that might do injustice to Dr. John, 
among any who only partially know 
the facts and who do not therefore 
realize the absurdity of naming Dr. 
John as an opponent of union. Dr. 
Wright, as IT have shown, did not do 
so, but it is conceivable that some one 
dlse might. Was it well, then, to cor- 
rect the error ? 

T think it was, but I think there 
was a more excellent way of doing it 
than the printing and wide circulation 
of a pamphlet, which no one can read 
without regret, or even the writing of 
aletter like Mr. Foster’s, which, while 
high-toned and courteous as a whole, 
is yet a little needlessly hot, and 
conveys two imputations—one of sup- 
pression of truth, and one of want of 
candour—which might have been 


spared. 
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The more excellent way of charity 
‘would have been, I think, to write 


first to Dr. Wright himself, to tell 
him his fault and to give him the 
opportunity of correcting it. This 
would have avoided the injustice of 
circulating somewhat severe censures 
upon him during three months in 
which it is impossible that he should 
be heard from in self-defence. I my- 
self took this course and wrote to Dr. 
Wright, pointing out the mistake and 
the injustice it might do to Dr. John. 
I venture, therefore, to beg brethren 


to suspend their judgment in the 


meantime, at least until Dr. Wright 
can be heard from. Lot us trust each 
other and let us give the British and 
Foreign Bible Society's genial repre- 
sentative credit for being as kindly 
and as truthful as we are. If he has 
fallen into some confusion as to Wén-li 
and Mandarin versions, it is no wonder. 
The region is full of pitfalls for the 
unwary, and even Mr. Archibald has 
stumbled in it (see his pamphlet, p. 9, 
“‘ Delegates’ and Pekinese versions.) 


The mistake probably arose from read- 


ing from an unfinished draft, which 
differed materially from the letter 


_and resolutions as finally sent to China. 


But all this is matter for courtcous 
explanation, not for controversy, and 
no good cause will be served by 
further discussion at present. 


I purposely abstain, therefore, from 
touching upon other matters that have 
been raised. Some of them are 
interesting in themselves, but the 
time seems inopportune for their 
discussion, 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 


Joun C, Gipson. 


[ September, 


‘*LEST WE SHOULD OFFEND THEM.” 
Editor, *‘Catnese Recorper.” 


Dear Sim: A case has lately come 
under my notice that may throw 
some light upon this most difficult — 
but important question. 

A Uhristian tailor, residing in 
Shanghai, was being very hardly 
pressed for taxes by members of the 
Tailors’ Guild. They bad already 
been to his house several times and 
had threatened him with severe 
punishment if he did not speedily 
accede to their demands. Knowing 
that a great part of the money 
would be devoted to idolatrous pur- 
poses, he resolutely refused payment, 
declaring that he would sooner lose 
his head than his Christian religion. 
After enduring a good deal of perse- 
cation, he consulted with a few friends, 
when the following course was 
decided upon :— 

He was to offer to make payment 
in the form of a donation, providing 
the officers would guarantee that the 
money should only be used for the 
Charitable objects of the guild and 
not for idolatrous purposes. 

Accordingly, this offer was made, 
and met with a nearly unanimous 
approval, only a few members dis- 
senting. Next day the money was 
paid and a special entry was made 
in the subscription book in the 
presence of witnesses from both sides, 
stating to what uses the money was 
to be applicd. By this arrangement 
both sides were satisfied. The 
Christian tailor had set his face like a 
flint against doing anything that 
would encourage idolatry, yet he 
was perfectly willing to aid his poor 
fellow-tradesmen who were, to a 
certain extent, dependent upon the 
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guild for support. On the other hand, 
while the guild, by accepting the 
donation, had saved “face,” it had 
at the same time accepted a hearty 
protest against its idolatrous practices. 
Could not some such plan be 
adopted for stations in the interior ? 
Faithfully yours, 


James Ware. 
August 2nd, 1890. 


To the Editor of 
“Tae Recorper.” 


Dear Sir: In the report of the 
first meeting of the Standing 
Committee of Correspondence I am 
represented as having a balance in 
hand of $232.,'{5 as Treasurer of 
the Conference. 

It seems, therefore, only right for 
me to explain the cause of this, 
which is, that the account of the 
American Presbyterian Press has 
not yet been presented, and that 
there areother three printing accounts 
yet to settle. The money, which is 
banked, will, I think, be sufficient ; 
and if there should be any over, it 
will continue under the control of the 
above committee, and may go to the 
credit of the next Conference. A 
statement will be presented in due 
time. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. WILLIAMSON. 


To the Editor of 
‘Tie CHinese Recorper.” 


Deak Sir: Would you kindly 
permit me to refer to Mr. Muirhead’s 
letter in the Jtecorder for the cur- 
rent month. It, in my opinion, 
supports the position which I took up 
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at the Conference on the question 


of a Union Version. 

When the Conference appointed 
its Union Version Committee, its 
design certainly was that, whatever 
proposals the Committee might make, 
they must be such as when carried 
out would result in our having fewer 
versions in circulation then, than 
we have at present. If possible it 
desired to secure only one standard 
version for all China—-A Union Ver. 
sion. As a member of that commit- 
tee, and prepared to do my share in 
bringing about this result, it seemed 
to me that the recommendations 
brought forward were such as could 
not but end in our having, not fewer, 
but more versions in circulation 
than ever. Mr. Muirhead’s letter 
shows, I think, that I had good 
grounds for coming to that conclu- 
sion. 


It contains statements to the effect 
that, while the idea of a Union Ver- 
sion was not abandoned, the making 
of a variety of versions was sanction- 
ed (including, indeed, a greater variety 
of each varicty than ever was sanc- 
tioned before, seeing the word 
baptize is now added to the list of 
terms which may demand special 
editions with differing translations). 
With regard to the old Versions, it is 
also stated that while none of them 
were to be retained, all of them were 
to be revised. What I understood 
was that all were to be retained, and 
some of them revised; and cer- 
tainly no understanding whatever 
was come to as to how these old 
Versions were to be dismissed. 

I held then, and I hold still, 
that the result would have been to 
leave us with more and not fewer 


Versions on our hands than ever. 
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I did not “urge most strongly on the 
Committee that the ideaof a Union 
Version should be abandoned,” but I 
did urge that in sanctioning of such 
proposals the Committee had de facto 
already abandoned the idea of a 


Union Version, and therefore ought. 


to give up the word as no longer 
appropriate; and push the new pro- 
posals on some other ground than that 
they would provide us with a Union 
Version, 

The word was given up because, as 
Mr. Muirhead explains, ‘‘ there was so 
much harmony and agreement on the 


subject that there was no occasion to ° 


employ it,’ but I think that when I 
found the word had been given up, 
my mistake as to the reason was nat- 
ural. 

It will, of course, be observed that 
all this refers to a period of the 
discussion, and not to the resolutions 
as finally adopted. These, as all 


know, contain no provision for the 


revising of old Versions, but only for 
the making of three new ones. 
Matters have been brought more into 
focus ; and. new Committees, who will) 
no doubt, do their best with it, have got 
the Union Version problem in hand. 
But whether in the end we shall have 
fewer or more versions as the result 
seems as uncertain as ever. Till we 


_are assured we shall have fewer, and 


shown how this is to be brought 
about, it will be well to be patient 
with those who fail to see that multi- 
plying versions in the name of union 
and providing a union version, is 
one and the same thing. 


Faithfully yours, 
JoHN ARCHIBALD. 


Haneow, Aug. 9th, 1890. 


[September, 


To the Editor of 

“Tae Recorper.” 
Dear Sir: I have read with great 
interest the article in the July 
number of the Recorder, entitled, 
“Lest We Should Offend Them.” 

The question discussed is a most 
important one, and will increase in 
importance year by year as the 
Church extends. A _ satisfactory 
solution is therefore preéminently 
desirable. I make no pretence to 
deserve any attention in express- 
ing my opinion, but the conscien- 
tiousness and earnestness of the 
writer commands one’s admiration, 
and I hope many missionaries will 
reply. 

As regards the great question of 
our right to take advantage of our 
civil privileges, [ have not the 
slightest doubt. 

There is as clearly a pro- . 
vidential design in Christianity 
being so markedly associated with 
Britain, the U. S. A. and Germany, 
&c., during the present era, as with 
Rome in the early centuries, and so 
I have no more hesitation in claim- 
ing the rights granted us by our 
Treaties than in taking advantage 
of steamers and all the appliances 
of our present civilization, or even . 
the monsoon. 

But exemption from levies for 
idolatrous processions, ‘theatricals, 
d&c., &c., have been extended to 
native Christians in several Treaties ; 
and also the battle has been fought 
in many districts and won. Are 
we to say we were mistaken in our 
claims for freedom’ on the part of 
our converts from these taxes? 
And are we to give up the vantage 
ground which we have gained? 
Most assuredly no! if for no other 
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reason, that it is the first step 
towards that most sacred and 
comprehensive privilege—“religious 
liberty.” 

What then are we to do in such 
painful circumstances as are de- 
scribed by the writer in question ? 
My thoughts run along two lines :— 
First, as regards the converts them- 
selves, and, second, as regards the 
missionary. As far as relates to 
districts where an understanding 
has been arrived at and the ex- 
emption acknowledged, I would, of 
course, let matters rest; but in 
breaking new ground or entering 
new jurisdictions I would say first, 
that the converts should be warned 
on the subject, and should be told 
that whenever they hear of any 
contemplated movement in_ the 
direction of raising money for such 
objects, they should take the in- 
itiative and go direct to the chief 
- mover, or get some influential man 
to act as intermediary, and ex- 
plain matters, and say they will 
give double for other local wants, 
é.g., repairing roads or making 
bridges, etc., etc., if only they will 
not insist upon their paying this. 
Such a procedure would, I feel sure, 
in many cases, be successful : for the 
Christians are often themselves to 
blame for rudeness, and sometimes 
acting as if they were now subjects 
of another government, which can- 
not fail to be most irritating to 
their countrymen. But if this fail 
entirely, then, second, I think, the 
missionary should step in—show the 
Treaty to those who press for the 
taxes—agreed to by the highest 
contracting powers of the two 
- realms—and try what persuasion 
may do, or kind remonstrance. 


If everything fail—which I think 
would seldom occur if the matter 


were handled in a conciliatory and 


truly Christian spirit—and if affairs 
were clearly approaching such a 
crisis as would mar the progress of 
Christianity and seriously disturb 
the peace of the neighbourhood, 
what then? Why, I should cer- 
tainly advise the Christians to pay, 
under protest, but to pay heartily, 
stating distinctly that they do it for 
the sake of “ good neighbourhood.” 
This would, in many cases, be ap- 
preciated—though not in all—and 
would likely tend to the advance- 
ment of our cause in that locality. 

The action of our Lord, Matthew 
xvi. 24-27—quoted by the writer— 
clearly justifies such a course; 
and the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount also apply here. 

The above are set forth as general 
principles, which have a wide ap- 
plication, and touch, of course, 
among others, on ancestral worship. 
And here also I would try the plan 
of urging the converts early and 
modestly to explain their position, 
and offer to keep the graves in 
good order, erect beautiful head- 
stones or any such things, if only 
they be not asked to engage in the 
worship. 

So far for general principles ; but 
in taxes to be imposed on them be- 
cause they were Christians, or 
certain disab:lities set upon the pro- 
fession of Christianity, the case 
would be different, though even 
then—if everything else failed—I 
believe I would give my voice for 
submission for the time being. 
But in regard to local taxes, which 
have been in existence for genera- 
tions for the support of customs, 
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which involve a measure of idolatry 
it is true, but are for the most part 
for the amusement of the neigh- 
bourhood, I don’t think there need 
be much conscientious scruple in the 


- converts giving their quota with 


explanations. 

As the writer says, ‘‘The native 
brethren can get no harm from 
paying; they have already cast off 
all trust in idolatry.” And in all 
circumstances they can protect 
themselves from being supposed to 
have any faith or sympathy in these 
processions by saying so, and 
affirming they pay only from mo- 
tives of peace and amity. 7 

This, I think, would raise them in 
the esteem of their fellow townsmen, 


' and prevent their declinature from 


being construed as covetousness 
or obstinacy. 

I know the evils which refusal 
so frequently engenders, and how 
terribly these “‘rows”’ retard the 
progress of Christianity—nip many 
a promising bud—and think every- 
thing possible should be done to 
avoid them. Luke xii. 13 and 14, 
“Man, who made me a judge ora 
divider over you?” has a little, 
though remote, bearing on the 
case in hand; but it clearly 
precludes us from in any way 
allowing ourselves being involved in 
personal or local disputes. 

This, mooted by your correspond- 
ent’s question, should have been 
discussed at the General Conference. 
Still I hope there will be such an 
interchange of opinion on it in 
these pages as will make the path 
of duty clear. 

I am, yours, 
A. WILLIAMSON. 
14th Aug., 1890. 


[September, 


To the Editor of 


‘“‘THe REcoRDER.” 


Sir: I am surprised that Dr. 
Wright has printed the statement 
that those who believed notes and 
explanations are needed to make 
the Scriptures intelligible to the 
Chinese, are a “minority.” I know 
he said so in Shanghai, and in 


consequence of this a missionary 


called for a vote to test it. (I 
think it was Mr. JLittle, of Kiu- 
kiang, who asked for a vote to 
decide it), But the Chairman 
thought it was too manifest which 
side had the majority for a vote to 
be necessary. So the vote was not 
taken. Now that Dr. Wright has 
re-asserted what we all thought 
was clearly decided against him, I 
regret that the vote was not taken. 
My impression was and is that 
nineteen-twentieths of the members 
of the Conference would have voted 
that the notes are necessary. Yet 
Dr. Wright has gone home to tell 
his Society that only a “‘ minority,” 
a few “extreme” men think notes 
are needed. He seems determined 
to make the Conference testify to 
his own views. This is & serious 
matter. Are we going to allow 
this misrepresentation of the facts 
of the case to pass unchallenged 
and be accepted by the Bible 
Society ? 

In the highest interests of our 
work in this land, let us take 
definite action and have a vote taken 
and printed in the Recorder and 


Messenger. 


Vote! Vote! Vote! 
Yours truly, 
F. H. James. 
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@ur Book Cable. 


REVIEW. 
Essays on the Chinese Language, T. 
atters, 1889, 


Tue author of this work has already 
done good service in various fields 
of Chinese study. His researches 
in Buddhism have given him a 
high place in relation to that sub- 
ject, and his description of the 
Confucian tablets, their history, 
position and worship in the sacred 
temples of the ancient sage, is deep- 
ly interesting. It presents us with 
the names, character and reputation 
of the men whom Chinese scholars 
~ -yenerate as of the highest light and 
leading, and whom they regard in 
varied degree as the perfection of 
all that is wise and good. 

The present work is peculiar in 
many respects. It seems to have 
been long on the way. Some twenty- 
five years ago it began to occupy 
the writer's thoughts, and has 
been gradually evolved since that 
time. It is the result of very wide 
research and a carefal induction of 
facts and opinions on the different 
points brought forward, and al- 
together forms a valuable addition 
to the works already existing on 
kindred topics. 

The name given to the book 
is general and indefinite, admitting 
of a very varied and extended 
application, but the treatment is of 


'. @ corresponding kind, embracing 


objects, either rarely taken up, or 
clustering around, and giving ex- 
pression to them in a manner 
interesting and instructive to the 
inquirer. | 
The first chapter is entitled, 
“‘Some Western Opinions on the 


Chinese Language.” The purport 
of it is to show the extent to which 
the language is used, its character, 
origin and family alliances, accord- 
ing to numerous foreign writers. 
These are given in great detail, and 
exhibit the amount of the author’s 
reading on the subject, but what 
is the conclusion come to? That 
as yet the Chinese language in its 
early history, in its primal origin, 
is too obscure and recondite a 
theme, and in its general charac- 
ter too little known to Western 
scholars for them to determine the 


points at issue. Some of their. 


speculations are well represented as 
“rashly formed and without know- 


ledge,” while even those who have 


had a long intimate and practical 
acquaintance with the language, 
however able to define its grammar 
and translate its classics and other 
works, are still wide of the mark as 
to the matters in question. The 
fact remains that though allied to 
other forms of speech, more or less 
similar in sound and locally contig- 
uous, and so far sustaining its 
claim toa place in universal philo- 
logy, yet Chinese presents such 
striking and all pervading peculiar- 
ities, and it has done so from the 
first, as to make it stand alone in 
the community of tongues. 

In the second chapter we have 
an account of “ The Cultivation of 
their Language by the Chinese 
themselves.” Though the review is 
confessedly incomplete, it is carried 
back to the earliest times, of which 
we have any record, and it is inter- 
esting to note the constant assiduity 
of the Chinese in their endeavours 
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to cultivate and improve their native 


tongue. This is well shown by the 


author in his rehearsal of dynastic 
and other arrangements to preserve 


the history of the country and 


maintain the dignity of the language 
in the best manner possible. Their 
grammars, dictionaries, literary 
essays and competitive examina- 
tions, founded on the ancient classics 
for the most part, and carried on to 
the present time, all attest the per- 
severing and laborious effort of the 
Chinese literati, and it is acknow- 
ledged they have wonderfully suc- 
ceeded. Not that grave defects are 
to be met with in even the oldest 
compositions that have come down 
to us, judged even by the present 


standards. On the contrary, they ~ 
- are practically one and the same, 


and have been studied and followed, 
in the onward course of time with 
the utmost fidelity, and are only ex- 
ceeded in amount in keeping with 
the progress of general literature. 
We are reminded by all this of 
what was done in India, Greece and 
Rome in the cultivation of their 
various languages. Perfect models 
have been handed down to us from 
remote times, which show the high 
attainments of the scholars in their 
respective countries in those days, 
and as we go over the review with 
which we are here furnished in 
relation to Chinese, we have the 
same testimony to adduce as to the 
scholarship of this land, that it had 
been cultivated with the utmost 
diligence in its own pecaliar lines, 
and in none more so than in the 
language they use and the style 
they adopt. 


The third chapter is occupied - 


with “Chinese Opinions about the 


[September, 


Origin and Karly History of their 
Language.” This is, in our view, a 
section of special interest, and we 
are gratified at the conclusion stated 
by our author that the Chinese do 
not seem to speculate on that view 
of the subject. Acknowledging the 
natural capacity of man in the mat- 
ter of speech, some of their writers 
say that it consists in the imitation 
of sounds we are accustomed to 
hear. A very evident conclusion, 
indeed, but the imitation on the 
part of foreigners only corresponds 


_ to the names given them as barba- 


rians, savages and such like, while 
the Chinese, from the first, have 
been a cultured people, taught, it is 
true, the arts of civilized life by 
their most ancient sages, but their 
language a model of beauty and ex- 
cellence. To inquire into its origin 
and early history would, in their 
view, be as unbecoming as to ask 
about heaven where it came from, 
or how it came into existence. While 
writing this we cannot but admire © 
the shrewdness of the Chinese in 
abstaining from such investigations 
or speculations, rather, as obtain in 


the West, on the origin and growth 


of language in a physical point of 
view. Were these confined to the 
case of a child, in its attempts to 
imitate the language of its parents, 
we should have nothing to say, 
but as to the original competence of 
our first ancestors, we are satisfied 
they had all the capacity in 


mind and body requisite for the 


occasion. An old Book supplies us 
with all needful information on 
this point, and their immediate 
descendants were in the very 
same circumstances in which 
children are now. Any plea as to 
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man being born in a state of igno- 
rance and barbarity, alike in lan- 
guage and intellect, has no force 
whatever. Grant it that whole 
tribes and communities are found 
in this condition. ‘The fact is they 
have deteriorated and-sunk below 
the standard intended for them, and 
which they would have reached 
forward to, had they or their pre- 
decessors been faithful to their obli- 
gations. Further, we have various 
details as to the history of writing. 
The 
about it, as formed from the shell of 
a tortoise and other strange devices. 
These are, of course, repudiated by 
our author, who regards the whole 
as worked out in a _ reasonable 
manner as all forms of writing-have 
been. However this took place, 
it is indeed wonderfal, in the case 
of the Chinese, from the multitude 
and variety of characters it con- 
tains, to which there is no parallel 
in all other languages. It reflects 
highly on the ability of the found- 
ers that such a system should be 
devised, capable of expressing all 
manner of ideas, not only in the line 
in which the Chinese have been ac- 


customed to think, but, as it appears 


also capable of ideas in science and 
philosophy, to which they have all 
along been utter strangers. 

The fourth chapter speaks of 
“The Interjectional aud Imitative 
Elements in the Chinese Language.” 
There is nothing specially novel in 
this. It obtains more or less every- 
where. Alike, the deep feelings of 
the human mind and heart, and the 
sounds and sights of natural objects, 
- are to be met with in all lands, and 
for their expression the elements in 
question are most appropriate. The 
same principle prevails in a greater 
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or less degree wherever man is 
found, and it would be singular were 
it not so. The views of different 
writers on this subject are here given 
as showing the extent this element 
obtains in the construction of lan- 
guage, and the adoption of it by 
the Chinese only proves their kin- 
ship with us, and that the fashion 
of all hearts and tongues is alike. 


The fifth chapter is taken up with 
a long series of illustrations of the 
different uses of some Chinese 
words, and is entitled—“ The Word — 
Tao.” This.is specially given as 
answering to the idea just stated. 
It is a boast of Chinese scholars that 
their written characters admit of a 
great variety of meanings and 
applications, and so it might be 
said they will allow of indefinite 
expansion, many though they be, 
and may thus be largely multiplied 
in actual use. There is a radical 
meaning in regard to them all, but, 
depending on the intonation given 
them or their connections, or the 
subject in hand, the sense they are 
made to bear may be very different. 
Though this may constitute a diffi- 
culty in many instances, it does not 
materially affect the meaning of tl ¢ 
characters in ordinary use. To no 
small extent the some obtains in our 
own and every other tongue, in keep- 
ing with the subject to which a 
word applies. The word Tao (3@) is 
chosen by the author to illustrate 
this in Chinese, and it is shown to a 
remarkable extent. Perhaps no other 
word in the language answers to it 
with equal fullness. No fewer than 
ninety pages are taken up with apt in- 
stances of the varied use of this word 
in its manifold applications. We need 
uot adduce any of these, but refer 
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students of the language to the in- 
teresting specimens that are here 
given. Only we specially note the 
remarks made in reference to its use 
in the translation of the Bible. It isa 
word necessarily employed in different 
passages, and our author is inclined 
to question the propriety of it in a good 
many cases. There may be reason 
for it in regard to one version more 
than another, and it would seem as if 
only one version was used in his 
inquiries. At the same time it is ad- 
mitted there are many words, as well 
as this, about which there is a 
difficulty in the translation of the 
Scriptures, and we can only hope to 
-succeed in the onward spread and 
growing knowledge of Christianity. 
Students of the language, like Mr. 
Watters, might be useful in aiding 
translators in the work and otherwise, 
if they felt disposed to do so, and in 
this way they would render valuable 
service indeed. 

The sixth chapter dwells on the 
' same line of thought in reference 


to terms on “ Death and Burial.” 


From the grave attention which the 
Chinese give to these subjects, and 
the reverent and solemn manner in 
which they are accustomed to 
speak and write about them, we 
might well expect a great variety 
of expressions in current use in 
regard to them. There is in the 
Chinese mind and practice on 
such matters a large amount of 
ceremony or ritual, which they 
look upon as of the highest import- 
ance in relation to both the living 
and the dead, and their ideas and 
customs have been handed down 
from time immemorial. To neglect 
them or speak and act disrespect- 
fully of them, were a serious offence 
and fraught with the gravest 
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consequences. So it is they have 
formed an immense nomenclature 
on the subject, which they carefully 
make use of, and our author has 
given us ample illustration of it. 

The seventh chapter bears on the 
Foreign Words to be found in 
Chinese, and is here specially con- | 
cerned with the Spanish and English 
and several Asiatic tongues, such as 
the Malay, Persian, Arabic, Turkish, 
Manchu, Mongolian and Tibetan. 
As much perhaps as could possibly 
be said on this point is brought 
before us. A namber of words are 
mentioned in regard to a variety 
of things, which have been intro- 
duced into the written or spoken 
forms, but after all they are com- 
paratively few, and are of no great 
importance. We commend the sub- 
ject, however, to our readers as 
evincing the range of our aathor’s 
inquiries, and the fact, as he says, 
that these foreign words have, in 
the main, little or nothing to do 
with the language. They are exot- 
ics and treated as such, having 
no connection with the native tongue, © 
and only used in rare and special 
instances. | 

In the eighth and ninth chapters, 
which discuss “ The Influence of Bud- | 
dhism on the Chinese Language,” 
we come on a subject with which our 
author is most familiar in its manifold 
bearings. We have alluded to his 
published researches on that topic, 
and he here gives us abundant proof 
of his having thoroughly studied it. 
Suffice that he tells us of the exten- 
sive communication that existed for 
a long series of years between India 
and China, on the part of Buddhist 
priests, who brought numerous sacred 
books in Sanscrit, Pali, &c., from the 
one country to the other, and faith- 
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fally translated them. In doing this 
they were obliged to transfer foreign 
terms and employ native words to con- 
vey ideas utterly new to the Chinese 
mind. The line of thought in relation 
to matters physical, intellectual, moral 
and otherwise, was totally different 
from what obtained in the whole range 
of Chinese literature, and to the 
extent that Buddhism has incorpor- 
ated itself with the language, senti- 
ments and worship of China, it has 
largely introduced a new order of 
things. Our author furnishes abun- 
dant evidence of this, and though the 
so-called literati may affect to despise 
the system, yet there it is, and its 
sacred books, its current exhortations 
and its practical sway all over the 
country, have influenced, in no small 
measure, the life, the language of 
China. 

And now, in closing, we ask what 
is the value of the book to the gener- 
al reader or to a Chinese student ? 
It sheds light on a variety of subjects 
pertaiming to the one in hand, which 
are discussed in an able and scholarly 
manner, and at the same time in a 
popular and attractive style. The 
book is suited to all classes, and every 
one interested in Chinese, as the 
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language of hundreds of millions of 
our fellow-men, will find much in- 
struction as to its history, character 
and literature, in the pages before us. 


Tue Rev. F. L. H. Pott has had pre- 
pared ten pictures on Bible subjects, 
illustrating the following: Creation, 
Crossing the Red Sea, Giving of 
the Ten Commandments, Daniel in 
the Lions’ Den, Announcement of the 
Birth of Christ to the Shepherds (in 
which we are sorry to see but one 
angel), Lost Sheep, Return of the 


Prodigal, Wise and Foolish Virgins, 


Christ on the Cross, Women at the 
Sepulchre. It is difficult to discourse 
on these as works of art, as they are 
to be looked at with native eyes— 


being designed for Chinese, and all 
drawn by anative Christian, The 
Chinese text is given below each 
picture, and the ten scrolls are mount- 
ed, the intention being to have them 
hung, either in school-room or chapel. 
Being colored, they will serve to 
lighten the ordinarily bare walls of 
a Chinese room, and a native friend 
informs us that the pictures are con- 
sidered by the Chinese as well done. 
The price of the ten is $6.00, to be — 


had at the Preshyterian Mission Press. 


Evitorial Hotes and Rissionary Hetws. 


WE are glad to see that the mission- 
ary ladies are again taking in hand 
the publication of a periodical similar 
to “ Woman’s Work in China.” That 
there is plenty of interesting mate- 
rial, and any number of pens capable 
of working up this material, there is 
no reason to doubt. The only trou- 
ble will be in getting the capable ones 
to express themselves. But with 
such an array of editors and corres- 


ponding editors, we.should think 
there need be no special difficulty in 
providing a magazine that will be 
both instructive and interesting. 
We wish the undertaking al] possible 
success. ‘The following is the pro- 
spectus :— 
A large number of missionary wo- 
men, representing China, Korea and 
Siam, feeling the need of some re- 
gular means of intercoumunication for 
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mutual exchange of thought and ex- 
perience, by which we may help one 
another, and at the same time give 
to the workers at home information 
concerning our work, propose to revive 
the magazine, Woman's Work in 
China, under the name of Woman’s 
Work in the Far East. 


~The following is the plan sug- 
gested :— 

The magazine shall be published 
semi-annually, in May and November, 
and be conducted by a corps of edi- 
tors residing in or near Shanghai, as- 
sisted by corresponding editors resid- 
ing at the outports. 

The Shanghai editors shall be an 
executive committee to decide upon 
all questions relating to the business 
management of the magazine. 

Any editor or corresponding editor, 
unable for any reason to continue the 
duties of her office, may send her 
resignation to the executive com- 
mittee, but she is expected to send 
with it the name of some lady, who is 
willing to take her place, that the 
nomination may be confirmed and 
the name changed on the published 
list of editors. 

For convenience the whole force 
of missionary women within our field 
has been grouped under the follow- 
ing divisions, with a corresponding 
editor for each, viz. :— 

I.—Embracing all 
T‘ungchow and Kalgan. 

whose post office auldress 
is Tientsin. 

IIL.—All whose post office address 
is Chefoo or Newchwang. 

IV .—All whose post address 
is Hankow or any port above it on 
the Yang-tsz River. 

V.—All whose post office address 
is Kiukiang or any port below it on 
the Yang-ts: River. 

VI.—Shanghai, Soochow and all 


in Peking, 


stations immediately connected with . 


them. 

VII.—Ningpo, Wenchow, Hang- 
chow and all stations immediatel y 
connected with them. 
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VIII.—All whose post office ad- — 
dress is Foochow, Amoy, Swatow or 
any port in Formosa. 

IX.—All whose post office address 
is Hongkong, Canton or Macao, with 
the workers among the Chinese in 
the Straits Settlements. 

X.—All the workers in Siam. 

XI.—-All the workers in Korea. 

- The ladies at the various stations are 
urgently requested to elect one of 
their number as secretary, whose 
duty it will be to solicit articles for 
the magazine, to obtain subscribers 
and to forward the addresses and mo- 
ney to the corresponding editor for 
her division. 

The duty of each corresponding 
editor will be to receive contributions 


from the ladies of her division and 


from them select and prepare for the 
press matter sufficient for not less 
than five and not more than eight 
magazine pages. When pressed for 
space she may be allowed liberty to — 
abbreviate or make extracts from 
articles forwarded to her. 

All communications intended for 
the November number should be in 
the hands of the corresponding editor 
by September 15, and in the hands of 
the Shanghai editors by October 15, 

The duty of the editors will be to 
arrange all matter received from the 
corresponding editors—to select and 
condense if need be—and to put the 
whole into proper form for publi- 
cation. | 

Incidents of special interest in our 
work, brief descriptions and accounts 
of new stations opened, such parts of 
our annual reports to our various 
societies as are of general interest, 
brief memorials of deceased mission- 
aries or native Christians, reports of 
peculiar religious rites or beliefs, 
descriptions of manners and customs 
of the people, all such discussions of 
methods as will be jhelpful or “ pro- 
voke unto love and good 
general news ; in short, whatever will 
be of general. interest and to mutual 
edification will be suitable matter for 


the magazine. 
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There will be a department for 
Notes and Queries, which will be 
open to items of information and 
questions on all subjects relating to 
our work. Questions will receive 
more prompt and satisfactory replies 
if the sender will designate the name 
of the lady from whom she wishes a 
reply, the names to be published or 
not at the option of the writers. 

There will be also a page devoted 
to Temperance work in China, Korea 
and Siam. 

Subscriptions, fifty cents per 
annum. 

All communicationsof any character 


intended for the executive committee - 


must be addressed —-Woman’s Work, 
care of Presbyterian Mission Press, 
Shanghai. If intended for special 
department, they should be so marked 
as, ‘‘Notes and Queries,” “Tem- 
perance.” All money orders may be 


made payable to Mrs. G. F. Fitch, 
Editors. 


Mrs. Eliza M. Yates. 
Miss Laura A. Haygood. 
», Ella T. Swinney, M.D. 
Mrs. W. J. Lewis. 
,, G. F. Fitch (Notes and Que- 


res.) 


» od. M. W. Farnham (Temper- 


ance.) 
Corresponding Editors. 
I.—Mrs. A. P. Lowrie Peking. 
Il— T. Bryson Tientsin. 
,, W. Mateer Chefoo. 
IV.— ,, A. Foster 


and 
Miss Louisa G. arto 
Sugden. 


V.—Miss Mary Robinson 
Chinkiang. 

VI—Mrs, Wm. Muirhead 
Shanghai. 
VII.—Miss Emma Ningpo. 


VITI.—Mrs. N. Sites. Foochow. 
IX.—Miss Hattie Noyes Canton. 
X.— , M. L. Cort Bangkok, 


Siam. 


X.—Mrs. F. Ohlinger 
Seoul, Korea. 


Rey. G. W. Crarke writes from 
Tientsin, August 25th, as follows :— 
The water in our section has only 
abated a few inches during the last 
three weeks. Many persons speak 
of the flood as if it was local; it is 
worse than this. I estimate that 
9,000 square miles are under water. 
One of the Viceroy’s interpreters 
said, “ We do not know how much is 
under water ; I think nearly half the 
province.” There is great suffering 
in store for several millions. On 


the country under water the people © 


have lost grain, stalk-fuel, vegeta- 
bles, fruit and grass. The found- 
ations of the houses are soddened, 
upon which the frost will play havoc. 
The Lord have mercy upon the poor, 
Man could not hinder the rain, but 
he could have attended to the con- 
servancy of the province. Much of 
the present was preventable. When 
the water will be away no one can tell. 


MEtuHop1st missionaries in China, who 
favour the establishment of the pro- 
posed “ China Methodist Union,” but 
who have not yet signified their 
adhesion to that movement, are 
requested to do so at once by sending 
their voting paper for officers, filled up, 
to Rev. D. Hill, Hankow, See. pro tem. 

Should any missionary not have 
received a voting paper form, a line 
to the same address is requested. 


In a letter from Dr. A. P. Parker, 
from Missouri, U. 8. A., he writes: 
“The General Conference (Methodist) 
took advanced ground on the mission- 
ary enterprize and made arrangements 
for largely increased effort for 
sending the Gospel to the regions 
beyond.” They propose “to send 
out at least four new men to China 
next fall—perhaps six. Bishop Wilson 
is to visit China and Japan next fall.” 


In an account of the Kiukiang In- 


stitute for Chinese Boys, under the 
control of the M. E. Church, given 
in the Nort-China Daily News of 
July 15th, we are told that ‘the 
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